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( 360 ) 
BION'S THRENODY ON ADONIS. 

By Anna C. Brackett. 

It is undoubtedly true that Milton in his "Lycidas," as well 
as Shelley in his "Adonais," followed, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, footsteps long before marked out by the ancient 
poets Bion and Moschus. Of the two modern poems, the 
Adonais is by far the more artificial. The art is too plainly 
seen throughout the whole, while it seems at first that "Lyci- 
das moves in unrestrained grief through all the natural tran- 
sitions of sorrow"; and it is only when one has made a study 
of it that he accounts for its effect on discovering how fin- 
ished a work of art it is. 

This perfection of art, which seems at first view to be one 
with perfect freedom and abandonment, is shown even more 
than in "Lycidas" in one of the poems above referred to, the 
Threnody on the death of Adonis, by Bion, the ancient poet 
of Smyrna. After one has made it his own, he will no longer 
wonder at the poem of Moschus, in which he laments the 
death of Bion, asking — " Who shall sing to thy pipe, oh 
thrice-regretted ? "Who is so bold as to apply his lips to thy 
reeds ? for even yet they breathe of thy lips and thy breath ; 
and Echo, among the reeds, feeds upon thy songs." All la- 
ments that have since been said or sung seem to be only the 
voice of Echo repeating over and over again Bion's Threnody 
on Adonis. 

It consists almost entirely of a series of pictures following 
each other in a natural order, and falls into three grand divi- 
sions, the first two comprising each three parts ; the third, 
but two. ' Each of these parts is led by.a refrain which gives 
to it its tone. This is also true of the poem of Moschus on 
the death of Bion, but his refrain is monotonous : " Begin, 
Sicilian muses, begin the lament"; while in Bion's Threnody 
the refrains vary, thus adding the charm of variety to the 
sadness of the still-recurring simple lament. By this device 
the song gathers strength as it proceeds, and returns into it- 
self in the third division in repeating the refrain of the first 
part of the first division. 
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These are the refrains: 

(1) "I wail for Adonis, Beauteous Adonis is dead!"— 
a new element in 

(2) " I wail for Adonis. The Loves wail responsive." 

/g\ u a ;i u u ** (t 

is precisely the same as the second ; but there is a new strain 
for 

(4) " Alas for Cypris ! The Loves wail responsive" ; 

then a weaving together of the old and the new in 

(5) " Alas for Cypris ! Beauteous Adonis is dead !" 

(6) " " " " " " 

is like the preceding. But we return to the simple sorrow in 

(7) '•! wail for Adonis ! Beauteous Adonis is dead !" 

and finally find in 

(8) " Alas, alas for Cytherea !. The Loves wail responsive." 

Neither Milton nor Shelley make use of refrains to the same 
extent, though we find some irregularly in the first stanzas of 
the Adonais. Milton chooses Moschus for his model, at the 
beginning using an invocation ; while -Shelley, closely follow- 
ing Bion, pauses for none, but begins at once with the words, 

" I weep for Adonais — he is dead !" 

though Shelley d«es not use the pathetic iteration whose 
force Milton saw and appropriated in 

" Lycidas is dead— dead ere his prime." 
Bion says, 

" I wail for Adonis. Beauteous Adonis is dead. Dead is beauteous Adonis." 

This first part may be said to contain only theidea — "Dead!" 
It begins and ends with it, and that impression is the only one 
left on the mind. 

The second part, with its almost identical refrain, is a de- 
scription of Adonis as he lies on' the mountain : the close 
description of sorrow, with vivid contrasts of .color painting — 
the reclining posture — the slow, painful breathing — the slug- 
gish flowing of the dark blood — the glazing eyes — the paling 
lips — the lips which he does not know that Cytherea kisses 
in anguish. 

2 4 
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By this we pass naturally to the third part, where we have, 
with touches equally fine and careful, the companion picture 
of Aphrodite — with unbraided hair, with naked, thorn-torn 
feet, wandering despairing through long valleys, and up and 
down the oaken glades, calling wildly on her Assyrian lover. 
The first of the two pictures is all stillness ; the second, all 
motion : the two sides of death — the silence of the dead, the 
wail of the mourner. Not even Shakspeare could plan two 
scenes more sharply in contrast. Moreover the two are brought 
together in the last ; for though she calls, he answers not — 
only still the blood wells up from the wound and stains his 
white breast. By this last description we are reminded of 
the very beginning of the poem, "Beauteous Adonis is dead"; 
and so the first division ends as it began. 

In the fourth refrain the mourning turns towards Aphrodite 
herself, and naturally enough after the description given of 
her : for she lost her beauty when Adonis died. Beauty was 
but another name for Venus ; and when the essence of her 
life was taken away in the loved one, her beauty too must 
fade. In the fourth part, following this refrain, all nature is 
made to sorrow with Cytherea for Adonis and for her. The 
mountains and the oaks lament ; the springs weep — the riv- 
ers also ; the blossoms flush from grief, as she goes by, in 
restless motion — as she goes on along wooded passes, through 
lofty cities, and always with the same bitter cry. 

The fifth refrain follows here, the refrain of the fifth part : 
" Alas for Venus ! beauteous Adonis is dead !" In this, the 
two — the dead and the mourner — no longer are held apart in 
the imagination as two pictures, but are painted together in 
an outburst of longing love, of despair, and of fierce jealousy 
— jealousy and hatred of Persephone, of whom she cries in 
her anguish : " Oh, Persephone, thou art far more powerful 
than I, for the whole of what is beautiful falls to thy lot!" 
Sorrow for the loss of Adonis is made more bitter to the im- 
mortal goddess by the thought that she must yield him to 
the command of Persephone. Bat jealousy vanishes again 
in love, and the despair which breaks out in the frenzied de- 
mand which she makes of the unanswering form in her 
arms: " Nay, rash one ! why didst thou hunt? Beauteous 
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as thou wert, wast thou mad enough to contend with wild 
beasts?" 

This fifth part is the highest point of the poem, and is only- 
softened by the sixth, which, introduced by the same refrain, 
as if to show that it belongs to it, describes how the storm of 
grief outweeps itself in showers of tears, which, falling on 
the ground, are changed into anemones, while the drops of 
blood, mingling with them, become red roses round her feet. 
This ends the second chief division of the poem. 

"We come back in the seventh part to precisely the same 
refrain with which we started — "I wail for Adonis. Beaute- 
ous Adonis is dead !" — and we have in it the picture of the 
body adorned with all the care that sorrow can bestow. No 
more he lies, as in the first picture, as he fell, disfigured by 
his wound, but, folded in purple garments, upon a bed of 
leaves ; and flowers are flung over him, though they all wither 
as they fall; and even the perfumes and oils which are 
brought, refuse to yield their delicate odors, and are thrown 
to one side. All lovely and fragrant things are useless now. 
Around the quiet, graceful figure the Loves are busy ; they 
trample on his arrows and his bow ; they break his well-filled 
quiver ; they loose his sandal, and bring pure water in golden 
ewers to bathe his wounded thigh ; while one, sitting behind 
him, fans him with her waving wings. This is stillness again, 
but not the stillness of the first part. It is motion, but not 
the aimless motion of despair of the second. 

The eighth part is led by the refrain, "The Loves join to 
mourn for Cytherea herself," and the mourning becomes uni- 
versal again as in the fourth part, but on a higher plane : now 
it is not the mountains, the oaks, the springs, the rivers, the 
flowers, that mourn, but the. god Hymen, the Graces, and the 
Muses. But in vain they call him, for, even would he return, 
Persephone would not release him. Here modern poetry 
would have again a transition through hope to something 
higher, to a loftier consolation than that of decorating the 
remains ; and such a transition Milton and Shelley give us 
in "Lycidas," in "Adonais," but such, Greek art had not to 
give. There is nothing to be said but the doubtful words, 
" Cease, Cytherea, thy laments ; refrain this day from thy 
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dirges. Thou must wail again and weep again another year." 
And so the poem ends. 

I briefly sum it up thus : — The- first part, forming an intro- 
duction, abruptly states the cause of sorrow, and summons 
Venus to mourning. The second and third parts are two pic- 
tures, the one pervaded with stillness and silence, the other 
with restless motion. Here ends the first division, and a new 
Tefrain marks the beginning of the second division. The first 
part of this, the fourth of the poenl, may indeed be said to 
hold a middle position between the first and second divisions. 
The refrain is that of the second, but it completes the picture 
in the third part of the first by adding to the restless mourn- 
ing of Cypris the lament of universal nature. The fifth part, 
the second of the second division, is the climax of the poem, 
containing the picture of the storm of grief at its height. This 
is broken in the last part of the second division, the sixth 
of the poem, by a shower of tears ; and the story of the ane- 
mones and roses which spring up as they fall, forms the tran- 
sition to the seventh part, the first of the last division. 

In this seventh part the refrain returns to the simplicity 
and suddenness of the first, and it forms another picture, the 
paying of the last rites to the body of the departed, the only 
consolation which is left. 

The eighth part adds no picture, but makes the lament 
more general and hopeless, and ends in sadness. 

I have ventured on a metrical version, which I give. It was 
a bold venture, and yet an enforced one ; for the ancient poem 
seemed to me, in each of its many translations, still longing 
to break its bonds, and pleading for deliverance. 

I selected" the Spenserian stanza, because it seems more 
complete in itself than any other ; and the original plan was 
to write each part into one stanza, having for its first line the 
refrain belonging to that part. But the fifth could not be 86 
compressed, and demanded three stanzas — the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh — making the eighth stanza correspond to the sixth 
part. The ninth and tenth stanzas in like manner were re- 
quired for the seventh part. The eleventh stanza, for the 
eighth part, completes the poem. 
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I have used the name Adonais, instead of the proper form, 
simply on account of its smoothness, and its greater adapta- 
bility to the demands of the chosen measure. 

THRENODY. 

I weep for Adonais — he is dead ! 
Dead Adonais lies, and mourning all, 
The Loves wail round his fair, low-lying head. 
Ob, Cypris, sleep no more ! Let from thee fall 
Thy purple vestments — hear'st thou not the tfall? 
Let fall thy ourple vestments ! Lay th,em by ! 
Ah, smite thy bosom, and in sable pall 
Send shivering through the air thy bitter cvy 
For Adonais dead, while all the Loves reply. 

IL 

I weep for Adonais — weep the Love.-. 

Low on the mountains beauteous lies he there, 

And languid through his lips the faint breatn moves, 

And black the blood creeps o'er his smooth thigh, where 

The boar's white tooth the whiter flesh must tear. 

Glazed grow his eyes beneath the eye-lids wide ; 

Fades from his lips the rose, and dies Despair! 

The clinging kiss of Cypris at his side, 
Alas, he knew not that she kissed him as he died ! 

III. 

I wail — responsive wail the Loves with me. 
Ah, cruel, cruel is that wound of thine, 
But Cypris' ucirt-wound aches more bitterly. 
The Oreads weep ; thy faithful hounds low whine ; 
But Cytherea's unbound tresses fine 
Float on the wind; where thorns her white feet wound, 
Along the oaken glades drops blood diyine. 
She calls her lover ; he, all crimsoned round 
His fair white breast with blood,' hears not the piteous sound. 

IV. 

Alas for Cytherea ! wail the Loves. 
With the beloved dies her beauty too. 
O fair was she, the goddess borne of doves, 
2 4 * 
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While Adonais lived ; but now, so true 
Her love, no time her beauty can renew. 
Deep-voiced the mountains mourn ; the oaks reply ; 
And springs and rivers murmur sorrow through 
The passes where she goes, the cities high ; 
And blossoms flush with grief as she goes desolate by. 



Alas for Cytherea ! he hath died — 
The beauteous Adonais, he is dead ! 
And Echo sadly back "is dead" replied. 
Alas for Cypris ! Stooping low her head, 
And opening wide her arms, she piteous said, 
"O stay a little, Adonais mine ! 
Of all the kisses ours since we were wed, 
But one last kiss O give me now, and twine 
Thine arms close, till I drink the latest breath of thine! 

VI. 

" So will I keep the kiss thou givest me- 

E'en as it were thyself, thou only best! 

Since thou, O Adonais, far dost flee — 

O stay a little ! — leave a little rest ! — 

And thou wilt leave me, and wilt be the guest 

Of proud Persephone, more strong than I? 

All beautiful obeys her dread behest — 

And I a goddess am, and can not die ! 
O thrice-beloved, listen ! — mak'st thou no reply 

VII. 

" Then dies to idle air my longing wild 

As dies a dream along the paths of night; 

And Cytherea widowed is, exiled 

From love itself; and now — an idle sight — 

The Loves sit in my halls, and all delight 

My charmed girdle wove, is all undone ! 

Why would'st thou, rash one, seek the maddening fight? 

Why, beauteous, would'st thou not the combat shun V — 
Thus Cytherea — and the Loves weep, all as one\ 

VIII. 

Alas for Cytherea ! — he is dead ! 

Her hopeless sorrow breaks in tears, that rain 
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Down over all the fair, beloved head, — 
Like summer showers, o'er wind-down-beaten grain ; 
They flow as fast as flows the crimson stain 
From out the wound, deep in the stiffening thigh ; 
And lo ! in roses red the blood blooms fair, 
And where the tears divine have fallen close by, 
Spring up anemones, and stir all tremblingly. 

IX. 

I weep for Adonais — he is dead ! 
No more, O Cypris, weep thy wooer here ! 
Behold a bed of leaves \ Lay down his head 
As if he slept — as still, as fair, as dear. 
In softest garments let his limbs appear, 
As when on golden couch his sweetest sleep 
He slept the livelong night, thy heart anear ; 
O beautiful in death though sad he keep, 
No more to wake when Morning o'er the hills doth creep. 

X. 

And over him the freshest flowers fling 

Ay me ! all flowers are withered quite away 
And drop their petals wan ! yet, perfumes bring 
And sprinkle round, and sweetest balsams lay; — 
Nay, perish perfumes since thine shall not stay ! 
In purple mantle lies ho, and around, 
The weeping Loves his weapons disarray, 
His sandals loose, with water bathe his wound, 
And fan him with soft wings that wave without a sound. 

XI. 

The loves for Cytherea raise the wail. 
Hymen from quenched torch no light can shake. 
His shredded wreath lies withered all and pale; 
His joyous song, alas, harsh discords break! 
And saddest wail of all, the Graces wake : 
" The beauteous Adonais ! He is dead !" 
And sigh the Muses, " Stay but for our sake !" 
Yet would he come, Persephone is dread ; — 
Cease, Cypris ! Sad the days repeat their fateful tread ! 



